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STREET IN MECCA. 


MECCA AND ITS INHABITANTS. ' The city of Mecca, the birth-place of Mohammed, 1s 
In our recent -article on Antioch, we promised to visit | situated about one day’s journey from the Red Sea, in a 


some of the more southern towns of the empire, such as 
Mecca and Medina, with a view of shewing their chief 
points of difference from the towns of European Turkey. 
We shall therefore treat of Mecca in the present paper, 
and devote a subsequent article to Medina. 

Both Mecca and Medina are situated in Arabia, and 
it seems desirable to mention in what way they are con- 
nected with the Turkish empire. After the downfall of the 
Caliphs and the rise of the Ottoman power, all the fertile 
parts of Western Arabia, as well as the principal cities, 
came under the Turkish government one by one; and in 
the province of Hejaz, in which both Mecca and Medina 
are situated, the Turkish supremacy has. been shown 
somewhat in the following manner. The Sultan, as pro- 
tector of the Mohammedan Holy Places, appoints a 
Pacha of Hejaz, who resides in the port nearest to Mecca, 
with a Turkish guard, and divides the receipts of the 
custom-house with the sheriff of Mecca. The rise of 
the Wahhabites, and the ambitious designs of Mehemet 
Ali, have somewhat disturbed this arrangement; but we 
believe that, nominally at least, the Sultan retains this 
supremacy, 
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valley which winds irregularly between two mountains; 
and is surrounded by a district presenting an appearance 
of the greatest sterility. Not a river, streamlet, or 
brook, refreshes the traveller in this sandy valley, or 
awakens the least appearance of vegetation on its sur- 
face. Inclosed by high mountains and sterile sands and 
exposed to the heat of a scorching sun, the inhabitants 
are dependent on other places for provisions; their own 
soil being unable to repay the labour of the cultivator. 
Their markets are furnished with a supply of flour from 
Egypt, with vegetables and rice from India, and with 
herbs, &c., from Tayif—the price being proportioned to 
the difficulty of obtaining them. The lower classes of 
people obtain water from wells, and though it is heavy 
and brackish they never drink any other; those who can 
better afford to pay for it, get their supply from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, where rain-water is collected for that 
purpose. It is remarkable, that there are very few dogs 
in Mecca; most other Mohammedan towns, in'a climate 
similar to theirs, are overstocked with these animals, and 
are likewise infested with swarms of insects and vermin, 
from which the sacred city is in a great measure exempt. 
597 
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The chief anyoyance in this respect is experienced from | 
mice of the European kind, which are numerous and | 
very bold. A traveller, who remained some time at 
Mecca, informs us that these troublesome visitors would 
leap on his bed and stare in his face; and that on one 
occasion, when he neglected to wash some balm of 
iuniper from’ his hand, they bit his fingers severely 
while he slept. 

It may be supposed, from what has been said of the 
confined situation, aridity of soil, and absence of vege- 
tation of the valley in which Mecca stands, that the cli- 
mate must be very unfavourable to the health of its 
inhabitants; but this does not seem to be altogether the 
ease. ‘That they are a poor, meagre, wretched-looking 
race of men, and that they seldom live to be very old, we 
have the testimony of several travellers to assure us; but 
they appear to be liable to few diseases of a chronic 
nature, and to suffer less than we might expect from the 
many deprivations attending their isolated position and 
burning climate. The melancholy appearance of these 
people corresponds with the constitution of their minds: 
they are naturally inclined to sadness, and the sound of 
singing is rarely heard in Mecca, while musical instru- 
ments seem to be entirely unknown. They are, how- 
ever, quickly irritated, and their slaves are said to 
receive worse treatment than any others among Mus- 
selmen, 

It falls not withia our province to notice the circum- 
stances attendant on the birth of Mohammed, which 
event took place at Mecea in the year of our Lord 569, 
or the steps by which he attained that dominion over the 
minds ef men which led them to embrace all that fell 
from his lips as the truth of God, however much it 
might militate against the eommon laws of justice and 
humanity, er give a sanction to immorality and crime. 
We have only te do with the scene of his early years, 
where before prosperity had altered and sullied his views, 
he spent vl time among the mountains that surround 
his city in meditating oa his future plans and on the 
abolishment ef idelatrous worship, which his strong 
mind rejeeted and abhorred. On his account, therefore, 
not only the city itself, but the whole neighbourhood of 
Mecca, is viewed by his diseiples as a place of peculiar 
sanctity, and has been for ages the centre of Moham- 
medan wership, and the object of eontinued pilgrimage 
from el! parts of the world where his followers live, By 
the law of his religion, every Musselman is obliged to 
go, once in his life at least, to pay his devotions at 
Mecca; but there must have been found a way of dis- 
pensing with this law, or of evading its requirements, 
since the number of the pilgrims at Mecca, grows 
less every year; and instead of crowding in multitudes, 
as formerly, from all parts of Asia and Africa, and 
bringing with them rich presents for the support of 
the temple at Mecca, the pilgrims are now compa- 
ratively few in number, and devoid of wealth: so that 
the present situation of the inhabitants of Mecca, who 
have no other source of livelihood than that which 
arises from the visits of pilgrims to their city, forms a 
remarkable contrast with that of their ancestors, who 
abounded in wealth from the same cause. So poor is the 
place by nature, and so grossly ignorant are its inhabit- 
ants, that they exist in a state of pitiable dependence on 
the religious enthusiasm of others; and in case the visits 
to Mecca should altogether cease, it must inevitably be 
deserted by its wretched people or reduced to a simple 
douar or hamlet. 

Ali Bey gives the following account of the state of the 
arts and sciences in Mecca:— 

I believe there is no Musselman city where the arts are 
so little known as at Mecca. There is not aman to be 
found who is capable of making a lock, or forging a key. 
All the doors are locked with large wooden keys, and the 
trunks and cases with padlocks brought from Europe. 
Slippers and sandals are brought from Constantinesle and 
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Egypt; for they know not how to make them at Mecca, 
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except, indeed, those of wood or untanned leather, which 
are very bad.- There is not a single man to he found who 
knows how to engrave an inscription, or any kind of design 
on hewn stone, as formerly; nora single gunsmith or cutler 
able to make a serew, or to replace a piece of the lock of a 
European gun; those of the country being able to manutfac- 
ture only their rude match-locks, their bent knives, lances, 
and halberds. ‘The sciences are found in the same state as 
the arts at Mecca. The whole knowledge of the inhabitants 
is confined to reading the Koran, and to writing very badly. 
They learn from their infancy the prayers and the ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage to the house of God, to Saffu, and to 
Merona, in order to be able at an early »ge to gain money 
by officiating as guides to the pilgrims. Children of five 
and six years old are to be seen fulfilling these functions, 
carried upon the arms and shoulders of the pilgrims, who 
repeat, word for word, the prayers which the chisdren recite, 
at the same time that they follow the path pointed out by 
them to the different places. 


The city of Mecca is undefended by walls, and is 
quite open on all sides. It has a strong fortress on one 
of the hills, and there are some isolated towers in the 
valley, but they are capable of containing only a small 
garrison. Many of the buildings are grouped together 
at the north of the temple, and are prolonged through 
the valley in the form of a crescent. The principal 
streets are regular, and some of the houses are very 
handsome. They have, like the Cyprian dwellings, two 
rows of windows, with balconies covered with blinds. 
There are several large windows, quite open as in 
Europe; but the greater part are covered with a curtain 
made of palm-tree. These curtains are extremely light, 
and effectually screen the apartments from the rays of 
the sun, while they do not intercept the entrance of the 
air. The houses are mostly of stone, three or four 
stories high, and ornamented with mouldings and paint- 
ings. The doors have generally a base, with steps and 
seats on both sides. All the staircases are narrow; but 
the rooms are lofty and well proportioned. Every in- 
habitant has a particular interest in the preservation and 
adornment of his dwelling, in order that it may invite 
the attention of pilgrims: whose payments for lodgings 
during their stay in the city, with the gifts which they 
are induced to bestow, are the only means of livelihood 
for the people during the remainder of the year. 

The population of Meecea is rapidly diminishing. 
Some parts of the city lie entirely abandoned and in 
ruins, and two-thirds of the remaining houses generally 
stand empty. Notwithstanding the reputation for holi- 
ness which belongs to the city, the morals of the 
people are said to be more depraved than those of the 
inhabitants of any other Moslem city. Their thievish 
propensities are indulged in the very temple itself; and 
they seem wholly indifferent to the degraded and 
miserable condition to which they are sunk. ‘The women 
have a graceful appearance, and speak very well and with 
much feeling; but they are greatly disfigured by the prac- 
tice of making indelible drawings on their skin, and of 
staining their eyelids and teeth, the latter of a bright 
yellow. Their lips, feet and hands they stain with a red 
colour; and the materials they employ for this purpose 
are the same as those used by the Egyptians. Their 
dress consists of an immense pantaloon of Indian 
striped cotton, a loose robe bound round the waist with a 
belt; and a caftan of India cotton. Their ornaments are 
rings and bracelets, which they wear on their arms, legs, 
and feet; and occasionally a nose-jewel hanging down on 
the upper lip. The costume of the men is composed of 
a benish, or exterior caftan bound with a belt, a shirt, 
drawers, and slippers. 

The greatest curiosity in Mecca is the Kaaba or 
“ House of God” which is of high antiquity, and which 
was held in great veneration by the Arabs, long before the 
time of Mohammed. It is built of square-hewn, but un- 
polished stones of quartz, schorl, and mica: its height is 
thirty-four feet four inches, and its four sides, (for it is 
nearly square,) vary from twenty-nine to thirty-eight feet 
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in length. In the angle formed by the north-east and | sacred building. The water thus employed, as it flows 


south-east sides, is placed a large black stone, which is 
raised forty-two inches above the pavement, and is 
bordered all round with a plate of silver about a foot 
broad. 

This much admired stone is believed by all true 
Moslems to* have been at first a transparent hyacinth 
presented to Abraham by the Angel Gabriel, who 
brought it from heaven; but being touched by a sinful 
woman, it became black and opaque. It is said to be a 
fragment of volcanic basalt sprinkled throughout its cir- 
cumference with small pointed, coloured crystals, and 
varied with red feldspath, upon a black grovnd. 

The whole of the Kaaba, except the base, is covered 
with a curtain of black cloth. This cloth, which is 
called Tob el Kaaba (the shirt of the Kaaba,) is 
renewed every year; but, instead of being spread over 
the building, it is at first, fastened up in drapery, to 
keep it from the hands of the pilgrims; and thus it is 
represented in our engraving. The Tob has a gold 
band two feet broad, surrounding it at two-thirds of its 
height; and on this band are inscribed numerous pas- 
sages from the Koran. A new curtain is also sent every 
year to cover the door, which is truly magnificent ; being 
embroidered all over with gold and silver. 

The interior of the Kaaba consists of a room or hall, 
with two pillars to support the roof. The columns and 
the wall are covered with splendid rose-coloured silk, 
sprinkled with flowers, embroidered in silver, and lined 
with white silk. This magnificent covering is presented 
by the Sultan of Constantinople, on his accession to 
the throne, and it is only on that occasion that it is ever 
changed. The floor is paved with very fine marble. 
From one column to another, and from both columns to 
the walls, there are bars of silver, from which are sus- 
peaded a great number of gold lamps, one above the 
other. 

Near the Kaaba, within a railing of bronze is a sort 
of sarcophagus, hung with a black cloth embroidered 
with gold and silver, and having golden acorns attached 
to it. We are told that this sarcophagus is nothing 
else than “a large stone that served Abraham for a 
footstool to construct the Kaaba, and increased in height 
as the building advanced, in order to facilitate hhis 
labours; at the same time that the stones came out 
miraculously already squared from the spot where the 
footstool now stands, and passed into Ismael’s hands, 
and thence into his father’s.” 

Inclosed within a small building also near the Kaaba, 
is the ‘well Zemzem, believed by the Moslems to be the 
one miraculously opened by the angel of the Lord for 
Hagar, when nearly perishing from thirst in the desert 
with her son Ismael. The person who has the charge 
of this well, and is called the chief of the Zemzem, is a 
person of no small consequence. He gives out the 
water to the fainting pilgrims; and possessing the con- 
fidence of the chief officers of the temple, he is said to 
obey their wishes implicitly by taking the opportunity 
his employment. affords, of administering poison to their 
enemies, and to those who have become in any way 
obnoxious to them. 

The Kaaba is nearly in the centre of the temple. 
The ground round it is paved with fine marble, on which 
the pilgrims perform their circuit; for to walk seven 
times round the Kaaba repeating a certain number of 
prayers is one of the numerous ceremonies which a pil- 
grin has to go through. We cannot here describe them 
in their order; but the most important seem to be, 
kissing the black stone, drinking as much water as 
possible from the sacred well Zemzem,—making seven 
journeys between two of the hills and repeating loud 
prayers on each,—having the head shaved and repeating 
after the barber certain prayers,—performing their de- 
votions in the Kaaba, and afterwards,—(if they are so 
highly privileged,)—assisting in washing the floor of the 








out at a kole made for the purpose, they collect eagerly, 
drink it,—and pour it over their persons. Thus do these 
poor Mohammedans appease their own consciences, and 
imagine that they are propitiating the favour of God, by 
a round of empty observances and wearisome ceremonies. 

The rapidly declining state of the city of Mecca and 
the great decrease in the number of pilgrims who pay 
their adorations at the birth-place of their prophet, will 
probably cause the foregoing description of the place, 
and its customs, to apply, in the course of a few years, 
to the past alone. ‘The devastations committed in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca by wandering Arab tribes, have 
deprived it of many sources of attraction for the devotee. 
There iz one principal object of pilgrimage, however, re- 
maining, almost much venerated by pilgrims as those 
within the city itself; and with the mention of this we 
close our account of Mecca, The place we speak is a 
mountain called Arafat, where, according to the ridicu- 
lous superstition of the people, Adam met his wife, after 
they had undergone a separation for the space of two 
hundred years; and where having built the chapel now 
standing, he left Hejaz and retired with Eve into the 
island of Ceylon. 





SUPERSTITION AND IMPOSTURE, 


Amone those persons who came to pay their respects to me, 
were two remarkable impostors residing in this neighbour- 
hood, and acting in different departments of knavery: one 
of them had lately abandoned his claims to supernatural 
power, to save himself from present injury ; and the reputa- 
tion of the other 1 had completely ruined by convictin 
thieves to whom his god had promised concealment ani 
security on receiving part of their plunder. The former of 
these knaves, an old man, had uniuckily for himself in- 
spired his neighbours with a belief that he had the power of 
bringing rain by performing certain ceremonies; and they 
had spread his fame over the whole district. From this, 
and his knowiedge of the appearance of the sky, and the 
various signs of coniing showers or approaching heavy rains, 
he had long imposed on the people, and reaped considerable 
profit; until at last their eagerness of belief outrunning his 
wers of imposition, not only destroyed his occupation, 
ut nearly cost him his life. It was urged by some one, 
and acquiesced in by all, that, as there was no doubt of 
his ability to call down rain when necessary, it ought uot 
to be lett to his caprice when this talent should be exercised ; 
and that when required by a whole village, he should be 
obliged to furnish rain in sufficient quantities; that, if he 
did so, he was to be liberally rewarded ; but on the contrary, 
if he were contumacious, and refused to give the necessary ~ 
supply, that he should be tormented with thorns, or beat 
into compliance. Having suffered severe punishments on 
various occasions, he at last made up his mind no | r to 
be a responsible agent for the weather, and loudly and con- 
stantly denied having any authority in the matter. This, 
although deemed to be a false excuse, proved a sufficient 
protection to him during several seasons in which there was 
no deficiency of moisture ; but this season the people, losing 
all patience from a long-continued drought which was dess 
troying their crops, dragged the recusant cloud-compeller to 
various Villages, in which he suffered severely for his sup- 
posed neglect. Even the chief of the district had determined 
on having rain by force, if fair means proved insufficient, 
and had sent some of his followers to bring the conjuror to 
the village where water was most required ; it was while on 
his way there that he was fortunate enough to see me, and, 
making his escape, threw himself on my protection. In the 
court-house the old man stated, that he was in terror of his 
life, for at present there was es | fe peer of continu- 
ance of the same dry weather that had already done so much 
mischief; and then gravely proceeded to prove to me by 
many oaths that it was no fault of his that no rain was forth- 
coming. I had some difficulty in protecting this old im- 
postor, particularly as a few slight showers fell near his 
village, which was situated on one of the highest inhabited 
parts of the district: and I have no doubt that the people 
thought, not that they had been the infatuated dupes of & 
rogue, but that I was imposed upon by a churlish wizard,» 


Forses’s Ceylon. 
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THE VEGETABLE BUTTER OF AFRICA 


In a Letter to the Editor of Tue Frrenp or Arnica, from 
Mrs, (Bowpicn) LEE. 


Havine been long convinced that the vegetable butter 
of Africa might form an important article of commerce, 
I send you a brief account of all that is known con- 
cerning it either as observed by myself or others, hoping, 
through the medium of your periodical, to awaken more 
attention to its valuable qualities than it has hitherto 
excited. 

Mungo Park was the first traveller who spoke of the 
vegetable butter in so decided a manner as to give any 
idea of what it really is, although older writers mention 
it under various names for grease. In the countries 
which he first visited, it was called the Shea tolu, and he 
describes the tree from whence it is derived as re- 
sembling the American oak in appearance, adding that 
it is an article of food, and bringing a bunch of the 
leaves home. The flower has never reached this country, 
but the seed, or fruit, so decidedly refers the tree to the 
natural family of Sapote, that botanists have placed it 
there as a species of Bassia, differing from that of the 
tallow tree on the coast of Africa, and elsewhere. It 
extends over a large portion of the Continent, from 
Jaloff and Houssa, to the latitude of the Gaboon river ; 
how much farther south is not yet known; but it has 
not been observed in the neighbourhood of the Congo. 
Mr. Lander constantly mentions it in his last voyage, 
under the name of “mi cadania,” and in one instance he 
states that he received two hundred-weight of the butter 
asa present. I will not here insert any botanical des- 
cription of the Bassia, as it will be easily found in 
Persoon’s list of the class Dodecandria monogynia, and 
in other authors, but proceed to speak of my own know- 
ledge of the tree and fruit. On my first arrival at 
Cape Coast, I constantly heard of the “ Ashanti grease” 
as an indispensable article of the native toilet, for both 
males and females; and no sooner had I an establish- 
ment, than I was frequently obliged to purchase a pot of 
it for the use of my women. Without some aid of this 
sort I was told that their skins would become white and 
scaly, and even crack. When I omitted the supply, 
such constant recourse was had to the palm oil intended 
for the lamps, that for the sake of my olfactory nerves 
I hastened to repair the fault. It looked very dirty and 
smelt very disagreeably after it had been perfumed, so 
that I was obliged to insist upon its being used in its 
pure state; but even this was not sweet, owing to the 
dirty state in which it arrived from Ashanti. On his 
return from that place, Mr. Bowdich spoke highly of its 
fragrance when fresh, and of its use in cooking and 
burning ; but a large pot of it which he had procured at 
Coomassie, (Kumasi) was either lost, or stolen on his 
perilous route back to head-quarters. The vessel in 
which we embarked for England was bound to the 
Gaboon for a cargo of wood; and we, in consequence, 
were detained in that river for many weeks, at a distance 
of more than fifty miles in the interior, and in a latitude 
of 9° north. During this period we passed several days 
in the native town of Naange, where I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the vegetable butter in its greatest 
perfection, though the season was past for procuring 
the flowers. The substance was perfectly white, and 
resembled English butter immediately after it is turned 
out of the churn. The food cooked in it, such as meat, 
fish, bananas, &c., had the most delicate flavour imagin- 
able; no smell issued from it, and on biscuit it was 
excellent. I filled two small jars with it, into one of 
which I put salt, in the manner of potted butter, but 
this turned rancid before my four months’ voyage was 
completed, while that in the other jar, having been 
simply clarified, remained sweet and fresh for years. 
I was very anxious to see the tree, although not in 
flower ; but this was no easy task for a European female 
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to accomplish, as it grew in the thickest part of the 
forest. Preceded, however, by two natives with hatchets 
to open the path, two more to frighten away reptiles, 
and scouts to give the alarm of wild beasts, and who 
made ten times more noise and fuss than was necessary, 
I was taken through the bush to a tall, straight tree, the 
bark of which resembled that of an ash. ‘The branches 
sprang from the trunk at so great a height that we 
could not procure either leaves or pods, and all the 
advantage which I derived from my expedition was the 
power of saying that I had seen “the fat tree,” as the 
natives term it. The governor of the town made up 
for my disappointment by giving me several of the nuts, 
and a fast-decaying pod; we put some of the former 
into boxes of earth, and brought them with us half 
across the Atlantic, when they perished, notwithstanding 
our care. 

In the neighbourhood of the Gaboon the butter is 
extracted by first boiling the nuts, and then expressing 
the oil; the inhabitants deem it a most precious produc- 
tion, and great distress is felt when any scarcity of it 
takes place. Yet they use no precautions to increase 
the number of trees. Their favourite comparison for 
anything wonderful or advantageous, is “like the fat 
tree ;” and in a song composed on first seeing white 
men, these are the words of the burden. 

On going back to the vessel, I showed the nuts to a 
servant of mine from Booroom, a country to the east of 
Ashanti; she instantly recognised them, and told me 
that her people bruise the nuts, boil them, and when the 
oil rises to the surface of the water, they skim it off, and 
put it into calabashes to cool. 

When I visited Africa a second time, I procured 
some of the butter from the Jaloffs, and when in Eng- 
land, I afterwards found it so healing to the skin in 
frosty weather, or easterly winds, that I submitted it to 
the inspection of M. Chevreul, the celebrated analyser 
of different kinds of grease, and the following is a trans- 
lation of his report. 


The substance sent to me by Madame Bowdich, under 
the name of vegetable butter, is formed :—Ist., of a small 
proportion of aromatic principle; 2nd., of oleine; 3rd., of 
stearine. This last is analogous to the stearine of mutton 
fat, for in saponification it gives stearic acid. The vegetable 
butter is perfectly liquid at 112° of Fahrenheit, at 1002° 
it begins to get turbid, at 964° it exhibits a liquid portion, in 
which float some small brilliant crystals. The liquid part 
is a combination of oleine and stearine, as are also the 
crystals, but the latter contain a much larger portion of 
stearine. A thermometer plunged into melted vegetable 
butter falls to 833°, it afterwards ascends to 893°, when it 
becomes quite concrete. It is easily converted into soap, 
when heated with solution of potash, or soda, and the soaps 
thus obtained are analogous to those made from mutton fat, 
with this advantage, that they are inodorous. If it were 
possible to procure this substance in any quantity, and at a 
reasonable price, it might be advantageously employed by 
soap manufacturers; either mixed with vegetable oils to 
form soaps similar to those mixed with olive-oil, or alone 
for toilet soaps. Lastly, the vegetable butter appears to me 
to be capable of being employed for the same alimentary 
uses as the Cocoa Butter. 





May, for whom all things were made, was himself made 
last of all. We are taught to follow the heavenly Artist, 
step by step, first in the production of the inanimate 
elements ; next, of vegetable, and then of animal, life ; till 
we come to the master-piece of Creation, man, endued 
with reason and intellect. The house being built, its in- 
habitant appeared : the feast being set forth, the guest was 
introduced ; the theatre being decorated and illuminated, 
the spectator was admitted to behold the splendid and 
magnificent scenery in the heavens above, and the earth 
beneath ; to view the bodies around him, moving in 
perfect harmony, and every creature performing the part 
allotted it in the universal drama; that seeing, he might 
understand, and understanding, adore, its Supreme Author 
and Director.—Bisnor Horye, 
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PEVENSEY CASTLE. 
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RUINS OF PEVENSEY CASTLE, 


. » » - By aegrees the Saxon empire sank, 
Then set entire in Hastings’ bloody field. 
Compendious war! (on Britain's glory bent, 

So fate ordained) in that decisive day, 

The haughty Norman seized at once an isle, 
For which, through many a century, in vain, 
The Roman, Saxon, Dane, had toiled and bled: 
Of Gothic nations this the final burst ; 

And, mixed the genius of these people all, 
Their virtues mixed in one exalted stream, 
Here the rich tide of English blood grew full—Tuomson. 


Tue venerable ruins of Pevensey Castle, in Sussex, 
form an impressive memorial of that stormy period 
when the Normans succeeded the Saxons in the govern- 
ment of Britain. It was here that William of Normandy 
landed, nearly eight centuries ago, and within a few 
miles is the spot where the decisive battle was fought 
between him and Harold the Saxon. Let us endeavour 
to present the broad features of this momentous struggle 
in a brief and popular form. 

About the year 1040, after a temporary possession of 
power by the Danes, Edward, surnamed the Confessor, 
of the Saxon lineage, was chosen king of England. He 
was childless, and long before his death many were the 
discussions and speculations as to who should succeed 
him. William, the duke of Normandy, who was Ed- 
ward’s cousin,—Earl Harold, an ambitious noble, whose 
sister Edward had married,—and Edgar Atheling, the 
real descendant of the Saxon kings who had been dis- 
placed by the Danes,—all became objects of interest in 
this respect. Edward, as he grew older, showed a vacil- 
lating character, which proved the cause of much subse- 
quent misery to his kingdom. About the year 1060 he 
determined that William should succeed him; then he 
changed his mind, and devised in favour of the Atheling; 
then he again wavered, and sent Harold over to Nor- 
mandy, to inform William of his final determination in 
his favour. William, knowing the influence of Harold 
in England, endeavoured to secure his friendship and 
support, and, outwardly at least, succeeded. But Harold 
was an ambitious man, and left no measure untried which 
promised to increase his power, whether legally or not. 





At length, in the beginning of the year 1066, Edward 
approached his end, and Harold seems now to have im- 
bibed hopes of the sovereignty. Accompanied by a few 
adherents, ne found his way into the apartment of the 
dying monarch, whom he questioned as to the appoint- 
ment of a successor. “Ye know full well, my lords,” 
said the now feeble king, “that I have bequeathed my 
kingdom to the Duke of Normandy, and are there not 
those here whose oaths have been given to secure his 
succession ?” alluding to a kind of oath of fealty which 
Harold had taken towards William. But Harold re- 
newed his importunities, and the sick and wearied 
monarch replied, “ Harold, take the kingdom, if such be 
thy wish, but the gift will be thy ruin. Against the 
duke and his barons no power of thine can ayvail.”- 
Harold replied that he feared no enemies, and the king, 
shortly before he breathed his last, as if worn out b 
these cravings for power, said, with a sort of pettish 
weakness, that the English might have Harold, or any 
one they pleased, for their king. 

Such was the mode, according to one account, in 
which Harold acquired his equivocal claim to the English 
throne, and collateral circumstances do not throw any 
discredit on the account. Sir F. Palgrave shows how 
strikingly the circumstances resemble the scenes which 
often occur at the death-bed of a wealthy but weak- 
minded man. 


The childless owner of a large estate, —_ he,) at first 
leaves his property to his cousin on the mother’s side, from 
whose connexions he has received much kindness. He ad- 
vances in age, and alters his intentions in favour of a 
nephew on his father’s side, an amiable young man living 
abroad, and from whom he had been estranged in conse- 
quence of a family quarrel of long standing. The young 
heir comes to the testator’s house, is received with great 
affection, and is suddenly cut off by illness, The testator 
then returns to his will in favour of his cousin, who resides 
abroad. His acute and active brother-in-law has taken the 
management of his affairs, is well informed of this will, 
and when the testator is on his death-bed, he contrives to 


tease and persuade the dying man to alter the will again in 
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his favour. This is exactly the state of the casé; and 
though considerable doubts have been raised relating to the 
contradictory bequests of the Confessor, there can be no 
difficulty in admitting that the conflicting pretensions of 
William and Harold were grounded upon the acts emanating 
from a wavering and feeble mind. If such disputes take 
place between private individuals, they are decided by a 
Court of Justice, but if they concern a kingdom they can 
only be settled by the sword. 

This familiar way of illusttating the subject is parti- 
cularly calculated to impress its main features on the 
mind. 

No sooner was Edward dead than Harold took prompt 
measures to seize the vacated throne. William was 
abroad; Atheling was youthful, timid, and poor; Harold 
was at hand, bold, and aspiting ; and the nobles, partly 
by force, partly by entreaty, conferred the crown on 
Harold. But his tenure of sovereignty was brief. On 
the 6th of January, 1066, he assumed the crown, and 
on the 14th of October in the same year he terminated 
his career, after a troubled teign of a very few months. 
He contrived to embroil himself with one of his brothers 
who had joined the Norwegian king in a hostile attack 
on England, and on the very next day after Harold had 
defeated this brother in the north of England he heard 
that William of Normandy had landed, with a powerful 
force, at Pevensey, in Sussex. 

William is said to have been hunting in his park at 
Rouen when intelligence was brought him that Edward 
was dead, and that Harold, in despite of his oath of 
fealty, had seized the vacant sceptre of England. For 
a time he was as one stunned by the suddenness of the 
announcement, and it was not until some of his nobles 
had aroused him that he could form any decided plan of 
action. As, however, there seemed to be a general im- 
pression in his court that the claim of William to the 
English crown was founded on a legitimate gift from the 
deceased monarch, the nobles lent their assistance to him 
in his project to dispossess Harold. The times in which 
these events took place were feudal times, in which nobles 
held their possessions under a contract to fight for the 
king whenever he should require their services, and in 
which the vassals or retainers accompanied a noble to 
battle in return for the protection which they received 
from him. Under such circumstances there was no 
national army, for the retainers of any noble, who formed 
the real fighting soldiery, were ordered not by their 
king but by their lord, and consequently a king had to 
obtain the support of his nobles before he could com- 
mand the personal services of the vassals belonging to 
them. This feudal service was, however, by agreement 
confined to the soil of their birth, and William found 
that he could not obtain the services of his nobles in an 
invasion of England, without promising them large 
rewards in the shape of possessions in the conquered 
country. This was a very important feature in the 
transaction, and one which may be deemed the principal 
cause of the tenure of land in England at the present 
day. Many of our noblemen can trace back their titles 
and estates to the time of the Conquest, when their 
ancestors received them in lieu of services rendered to 
the Conqueror. 

While William was making these preparations Harold 
was preparing for defence on the southern coast of 
England, but at the time when the attack was actually 
made Hareld was in the north of England. He was 
informed by a messenger, who had travelled with the 
utmost speed, that William had crossed the Channel 
with seven hundred ships and boats (some say three thou- 
sand) and had effected a landing with his army at Pe- 
vensey. 

On September 29th, 1066, this memorable landing 
was effected. The war-horses, the archers, the knights, 
the standard-bearers, the duke himself,—all landed in 
safety, and almost without opposition. William occupied 
an ancient Roman castle, at Pevensey, and exhorted his 
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troops to prepare for the coming contest. He rendered 
all his vessels unserviceable, in order that no idea of 
escape might enter into the minds of his soldiers, and 
took every opportunity to cheer them to their approaching 
duties. He is said to have stumbled when he first put 
his foot upon English ground: a soldier said, “ Mal 
signe est ci:” “No,” cried William, showing a clod of 
earth in his hand, “I have taken possession of the 
country.” 

To meet troops thus prepared for him Harold hastened 
from the north. He stopped a short time at London, to 
collect his forces, and then hastened onward to Sussex. 
Some fruitless attempts are said to have been made at 
negotiation, for it was evident to each of the chieftains 
that they had respectively ventured their whole fortunes 
on the cast of the die, and before engaging in a conflict 
which must prove fatal to one of them, they made an 
attempt to avoid the danger. The attempt was, however, 
unsuccessful: each asked more than ‘the other could or 
would concede, and nothing remained but to settle the 
struggle by the sword. When it was evident that battle 
was in-vitable the two armies passed the intervening night 
in a very different manner. Harold's army indulged in 
riot and debauchery, the ‘ Wes-heal’ and ‘ Drink-heal’ 
resounding from the tents, whereas William's army 
spent the time in responding the Litany and chanting 
psalms. 

The next day, the 14th of October, saw the two armies 
pitted against each other. The English were fortified 
in their position by lines of trenches and palisadoes, and 
within these defences they were marshalled, shield against 
shield, presenting an impenetrable front to the enemy. 
The men of Kent formed the van-guard. The burgesses 
of London claimed the honour of being the royai body- 
guard, and were drawn up around the standard, at the 
foot of which stood Harold, his two brothers, and the 
bravest of his nobles. 

The English stood to meet the attack of the Normans. 
William Fitzosborn and Roger Montgomery led the first 
division; Almeric of Thouars and Alan Fergaut, the 
second; while William led on the third division in per- 
son, having before him his minstrel, Taillefer, who 
loudly sang the lay of Charlemagne and Roland, and the 
mighty deeds of the Paladins. The three divisions, thus 
marshalled, attacked, nearly simultaneously, three dif- 
ferent parts of the English force, and a fearful slaughter 
commenced. 

It forms no part of our object to detail the events of 
the battle—the attack and counter-attack—the fierce 
struggles for commanding positions—the alternate yield- 
ing and raliving of each party the incessant exertions 
of the two leaders to keep their adherents in a state of 
excited enthusiasm. Suffice it to say that, after Harold 
had been wounded in the eye by an arrow, and borne 
from his horse, the discomfiture of his troops became 
evident, and the night closed in with victory on the side 
of William. From that hour he became in effect, and 
soon after formally, king of England, and his barons 
received the broad lands of the conquered country as a 
reward for their exertions in the day of battle. 

As to the real fate of Harold, a curious uncertainty 
exists. One of the early chroniclers states that William 
surrendered the dead body of the defeated monarch to 
Githa, Harold’s mother, who caused it to be buried in 
the abbey of the Holy Cross. Another writer says that 
a body, of which the features were undistinguishable, 
but supposed to be those of Harold, was found between 
the corpses of his two brothers, and that William caused 
this corpse to be buried in the sands of the sea-shore, 
accompanying his directions with the words, “ Let him 
guard the coast which he so madly occupied,” and re- 
fusing to Githa the purchase of the body by its weight 
in gold. A third account, furnished by the monks of 
Waltham Abbey, to which Harold had beep a great 
benefactor, states that the Conqueror having given to 
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some of the monks permission to search the field for the 
dead body of Harold, they sought among the loathsome 
heaps of the unburied, but sought in vain: they then 
obtained the aid of Editha, one whom Harold had ten- 
derly loved, to search with them: she selected a ghastly 
and mutilated corpse as that of Harold, and had it 
entombed in Waltham Abbey. 

There were those, however, who denied that Harold 
fell on that memorable day. Years after this event, 
when tie Norman yoke was firmly and oppressively 
established in England, a decrepit hermit inhabited a cell 
near the Abbey of St. John, at Chester. Henry the 
First once visited the scarred, half-blinded, and recluse 
old man, and is said to have heard from the hermit 
himself that he was Harold, who had been secretly con- 
veyed from the field of battle to a castle on the coast, 
and from thence to the place of his seclusion. Sir 
Francis Palgrave, after noticing the various accounts 
given of the fate of Harold, says: 

If we compare the different narratives concerning the in- 
humation of Harold we shall find the most remarkable 
discrepancies. It is evident that the circumstances weré 
not accurately known, and since those ancient writers who 
were best informed cannot be reconciled to each other, the 
escape of Harold, if admitted, would solve the difficulty. 
I am not prepared to maintain that the authenticity of this 
story cannot be impugned, but it may be remarked that the 
tale, though romantic, is not incredible, and that the cir- 
cnimstances may be easily reconciled to probability. There 
were no walls to be scaled, no fosse to be crossed, no warder 
to be eluded ; and the examples of those who have survived 
after encountering much greater perils are so very numerous 
and familiar, that the incidents which I have narrated 
would hardly give rise to a doubt if they referred to any 
other personage than a king. 

A word or two respecting the castle at Pevensey. 
The spot where the battle took place is that which is 
now known as Battle, a few miles from Hastings and 
from Pevensey. Harold’s standard was torn at the end 
of the conflict, William’s planted in its place, and a 
splendid abbey afterwards built on the spot, in commemo- 
ration of the victory, the high altar occupying the pre- 
cise place at which the standard had been planted. On 
William’s accession to the throne he presented the 
manor of Pevensey (called by the Saxons Peowensea, 
and by the Normans Pevensi/) to his half-brother, Earl 
Robert. who fortified it with the noble castle, now in 
ruins, and which was probably formed on the ruins of the 
ancient Roman castle. ‘The remains are situated on a 
craggy steep, commanding a beautiful view of the adja- 
centccuntry. The external walls are circular, and inclose 
an area of seven acres, being, together with the towers, 
tolerably entire for the height of twenty-five feet. They 
display throughout abundance of Roman bricks, which 
furnish corroborative evidence of the previous existence 
of a Roman fortification on that site. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
Dr. THOMAS YOUNG. 
II. 


On his return to England, Young entered himself of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which Dr. Farmer, 
an intimate of his uncle, was then master. There he 
took his regular degrees in physic, but did not attend any 
of the public lectures. He contented himself with pur- 
suing in private the various studies in which he was 
engaged, cultivating the intimacy of the most highly- 
gifted members of the university, and discussing sub- 
jects of science with the professors. In these engage- 
ments he passed the time of his residence at college, 
finding no rival in the variety of his knowledge, and 
few competitors in some of its branches. 

At the death of his uncle, Dr. Brocklesby, in 1797, 
Dr. Young came into possession of the house, books, 





pictures, and part of the fortune of that gentleman. He 
now found himself in circumstances of independence, 
and surrounded by distinguished and valuable friends, 
whose intimacy he continued to prize and enjoy through 
life. On leaving Cambridge he settled as a physician in 
London, in Welbeck Street, where he continued to reside 
during twenty-five years. 

In 1801, Dr. Young was appointed Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution, and during 
two years he continued to lecture alternately with Sir 
Humphrey Davy. Asa lecturer, he was not eminently 
successful, for though his lectures were full of striking 
and original matter, he was not happy in the mode of 
conveying his ideas, so as to suit the capacities of a 
mixed audience. He was always compressed and 
laconic, and seemed to think his audience better in- 
structed than such an assembly could possibly be, in the 
abstruse points on which he delighted to dwell; it is even 
said that men of science could not follow him without 
considerable difficulty. Even as a lecturer on the 
Practice of Medicine at St. George’s Hospital, he was 
by no means popular. Arago suggests, that his want 
of success may perhaps in justice be attributed to the 
frequent opportunities he took of pointing out the in- 
extricable difficulties which are met with at each step in 
studying the numerous diseases to which the human 
frame is liable. ‘Those among the faculty who wished 
to attain their knowledge rapidly, and with as little 
labour as possible, must needs have felt discouraged by 
such language as Young was constantly making use of,— 
for instance when he said—* No study is so complicated 
as that of medicine; it exceeds the bounds of human in- 
telligence. Physicians who act precipitately, without 
attempting to comprchend what they observe, are often 
as much in error as those who constantly generalize 
from observations which are not analogical.” Or, “In 
the /ottery of medicine, the chances of the possessor of 
ten tickets are evidently greater than those of the person 
who has only five.” 

The extent of Dr. Young’s knowledge appears to have 
had an effect that was unfavourable to his practice as a 
medical man. He was undecided, and wanting in con- 
fidence at the sick-bed. Remarkably distinguished for 
boldness in his scientific views in general, he was yet so 
well aware of the prejudicial effects which might eventu- 
ally result from the action of the best medicines, that he 
appeared to balance these against the favourable chances 
which might be expected, and this at a time when de- 
cisive measures were called for. The same timidity was 
displayed in all his medical works. 


Ile was scarcely convinced, (says Arago,) of the soundness 
of his own arguments, when he attacked the celebrated Dr. 
Radcliffe, whose whole secret in a brilliant and successful 
practice, was, as he himself declared, the employment of 
contrary remedies, or when he contended with Dr. Brown, 
who found himself under the painful necessity of acknow- 
ledging from the evidence of the official documents of a 
fever hospital, that the majority of fevers, when left to 
themselves, are neither more severe, nor of longer duration, 
than when they are treated by the best methods. 

In 1802, Dr. Young published his Sy//abus, a course 
of Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
with mathematical demonstrations of the most important 
theorems in Mechanics and Optics; in the same year he 
accompanied the Duke of Richmond and his brother, 
Lord G. Lennox, in his medical capacity, to Rouen, and 
in an excursion to Paris where he was first present at the 
National Institute, at that time attended by Napoleon. 
There he made the acquaintance of several of the lead- 
ing members of that distinguished body, into which he 
was himself eventually elected. On his return he was 
constituted Foreign Secretary to the Royal Society, an 
office which he maintained during life. In 1804 he 
married Eliza, daughter of J. P. Maxwell, Esq., of 
Cavendish Square,—an union productive of uninter- 
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rupted happiness for the remainder ofhis life. At this 
time it was Dr. Young’s resolution to confine’ himself for 
the most part to medical studies, and to make himself 
known to the public in no other character. But he had 
resolved on that which to him was impossible. He 
never slackened in. his literary and philosophical exer- 
tions. He was always ready to lend his aid to any one 
engaged in similar investigations. He was living in the 
first circles in London, and his avocations could not be 
concealed; therefore it is conceived that in putting forth 
his non-medical papers separately and anonymously, he 
was making a fruitless as well as voluntary sacrifice of 
the general celebrity to which he was entitled. From 
an impression that it would be likely to interfere with his 
success as a medical practitioner, he likewise resigned his 
professorship in the Royal Institution. In his anony- 
mous publications, however, the veil was very transparent 
Two contiguous letters of a Latin motto, in a regular 
order, formed the signature to each paper, but Young 
communicated the Latin words to all his friends; and 
few were ignorant of the real nature of his pursuits. 

In 1807, Dr. Young published his Course of Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanic Arts, in two 
quarto volumes, each consisting of eight or nine hundred 
pages, where every branch of natural philosophy was 
treated in a new and profound manner. It is said of 
this work, that it contains the original hints of more 
things since claimed as discoveries, than can perhaps be 
found in a single production of any known author. On 
this occasion Dr, Young forgot his former precautions, 
and gave his name to the publication. We cannot give 
even the titles of all the numerous works which Dr. Young 
published, but the mention of only a few of them will 
show how diversified were his researches.—Memoir on 
Iron Furnaces. Essays on Music and Painting. Re- 
searches into the habits of Spiders. On the Stability of 
the Arches of Bridges, On the Atmosphere of the 
Moon. The Mathematical Theory of Epicycloidal 
Curves. Restitution and Translation of different Greek 
Inscriptions. On the Means of strengthening the 
Timber-work of Wooden Vessels. On the Action of 
the Heart and Arteries in the Phenomenon of Circula- 
tion. Theory of the Tides. On the Diseases of the 
chest. On Friction in the Axes of Machines. On the 
yellow Fever. On the Calculation of Eclipses. Essays 
on Grammar:—c. Such a variety of elaborate works 
seem sufficient to have shut up their author in his study; 
but, on the contrary, he was to be found in the most 
brilliant circles in London, delighting his friends with 
the accomplishments of his mind, and the elegance of 
his manners. He was a true living library, where an 
exact, precise, and substantial answer could be given in 
an instant to every kind of question which could be 
proposed. 

In the year 1814, the studies of Dr. Young were 
directed to a subject, which has added greatly to his 
fame, although it has led to much controversy. It was 
at this time that he began to investigate the lost litera- 
ture of Ancient Egypt, and discovered the key to the 
hieroglyphics. 

In the year 1814, (says his biographer,) Sir William 
Rouse Boughton had brought with him from Egypt, some 
fragments of papyri, which he put into the hands of Dr. 
Young, the fragment of the Rosetta Stone having about this 
time been placed in the British Museum, and a correct copy 
of its three inscriptions having been engraved and circulated 
by the Society of Antiquaries. Dr. Young first proceeded 
to examine the enchorial inscriptions, and afterwards the 
sacred characters, and after a minute comparison of these 
documents he was enabled to attach some Remarks on 
Egyptian Papyri, and on the Inscription of Rosetta, con- 
taining an interpretation of the principal parts of both the 
Egyptian inscriptions on the pillar, to a paper of Sir W. 
Boughton’s, published by the Society of Antiquaries, 1815, 
in the eighteenth volume of the Archeologia. 


He continued to prosecute these researches with 
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almost incredible toil and activity. In 1815 he wrote 
on the subject in the Museum Criticum, and in 1816 
published two letters announcing the progress of the 
discovery of the relation between the Egyptian character 
and hieroglyphics, forming the basis of his own inqui- 
ries, as well as of the system carried further in its de- 
tails by M. Champollion, whose attention had long been 
directed to similar studies. 

The whole results of his labours on this subject were 
first brought out in a complete form in the article Ecypr 
of Encyclopedia Britannica, to which Dr. Young fur- 
nished sixty-three articles. scientific, biographical, and 
literary. In 1817 he paid a second visit to Paris, and 
renewed his intercourse with Humboldt, Arago, Cuvier 
and Gay Lussac. In 1818 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for considering the state of the weights 
and measures of Great Britain, In the same year he 
became Secretary to the Board of Longitude, with the 
charge of the supervision of the Nautical Almanac. 
This latter appointment was to him a desirable one, and 
henceforth he had no anxiety to increase his medical 
practice. In the summer of 1819 he made a hasty tour 
of Italy, and examined the Egyptian monuments pre- 
served in that country, returning to England by way of 
Switzerland and the Rhine. In 1821 he made an ex- 
cursion to Spa and Holland, and in the same year under- 
took the medical responsibility and mathematical direc- 
tion of a society for life assurance. This led him into 
researches in which he took great interest, and produced 
his Formula for expressing the Decrement of Human 
Life, &c. In 1823 he again visited Paris, and also pub- 
lished an account of his Hieroglyphical Discoveries. In 
1825 he removed from Welbeck Street to a house which 
he had built in Park Square, Regent’s Park, where he 
continued his favourite pursuits, and expressed himself 
» having attained the main objects of his desire in this 
ife. 

In the summer of 1828 he went to Geneva, and there 
appeared to suffer an unusual degree of fatigue on slight 
occasions, and symptoms of age came on him, which 
contrasted strongly with the freedom from complaints 
which he had hitherto enjoyed. During his absence 
the Board of Longitude was abolished, but in mane 
departments of the Admiralty the assistance of men of 
science was found so indispensable, that a new council of 
three members was appointed, consisting of Dr. Young, 
Captain Sabine, and Mr. Faraday. 

This change involved Dr. Young in more labour than 
he could perform without injury to his health, and is 
thought to have aggravated acomplaint which must have 
been long, though insensibly in progress, and which was 
now bringing him rapidly to a state of extreme debility. 
From the month of February, 1829, his illness continued 
with slight variations till the 10th of May following, 
when he expired without a struggle, having hardly com- 
pleted his fifty-sixth year. ‘ His disease proved to be 
ossification of the aorta, and every appearance of advanced 
age, not brought on probably by the natural course of 
time, nor even by constitutional formation, but by un- 
wearied and incessant labour of the mind from the ear- 
liest days of infancy.” His remains were deposited in 
Farnborough Church, Kent. Of his acquirements in 
almost every department of human knowledge, we have 
endeavoured to give some faint idea; it only remains to 
add the testimony of his biographer, that in all the rela- 
tions of private life, Dr. Young was an exemplary cha- 
racter, and his whole career was one of usefulness, 
and moral rectitude. 
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